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Past and Future 


HE Growth of State Employment Serv- 
"Tis as recounted in the preceding issue 
of EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEws, is the chron- 
icle of evident and definite progress. These 
achievements have an absolute importance. 
What is their significance as related to the 
past and to the future of our enterprise? 

In retrospect, the record of the past 3 years 
discloses the building of a State-wide em- 
ployment service in each of the 48 States. 
There now exists a far-flung, coordinated 
system of employment offices covering the 
Nation. These offices have been varied in 
number and in form of organization to meet 
constantly changing and challenging situa- 
tions. At these offices an enormous number 
of human contacts have occurred. Our 
workers have met 25 million applicants for 
jobs. These people have made several times 
that number of calls at our offices. And 
there is the record of 1814 million placements; 
31% million field visits to employers. 

With the creation of each new State Service, 
the gains in terms of organization and public 
good-will, which the temporary National 
Reemployment Service had built up, have 
become the inheritance of the new permanent 
system. The purpose to conserve all gains 
and to add them to the established community 
resources has been consistently realized. 

In these recent years rapid strides have been 
made in the development of professional 
standards. Employment work has become a 
challenging career in public service. The 
principle of systematic selection of personnel 
in accordance with record of merit has been 
uniformly adopted by all of the State em- 
ployment services, and the “merit system”? is 
already in effect in 33 State employment 
services. 

The Employment Service has become the 
friendly and available resource for self-re- 


specting competent workers in all lines of en- 
deavor. There all may look with confidence 
for real help in finding jobs. There all em- 
ployers may expect to obtain the best avail- 
able work people. 

If there is satisfaction in the developments 
of the past 31% years, there is much greater 
challenge in the future of our Service. 

We may confidently expect extension of the 
State employment services into all of the 48 
States during this calendar year. In all 
States more adequate financial support and 
consequent expansion of the State services is 
in immediate prospect. We may anticipate 
State-wide State employment services in all 
States by the year 1939. 

The shift in emphasis from emergency 
placement activities to private placements has 
already occurred. The task of quickly build- 
ing an employment service suitable for na- 
tional emergencies, with necessary emphasis 
on speed and coverage, has been succeeded by 
the purpose and the need to build with care- 
fully deliberated planning, to insist upon 
professional placement standards and pro- 
cedures and scientific precision in the clerical 
and reporting end of the work. 

It is now of paramount importance that the 
development of the employment service shall 
be intensive rather than extensive. Field 
visits to private employers will receive more 
attention. Information about available ap- 
plicants will be enlarged so that the most 
exacting demands of private employers can 
be met. Filing and recording procedures 
will be constantly refined. Personnel will be 
trained in the use of operating tools devised 
specifically for the purpose of increasing our 
usefulness to private industry. 

Every effort must be made to prove to pri- 
vate employers that the Employment Service 
can furnish the kind of workers they want 
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when they want them. We must prove this 
by performance rather than by pronounce- 
ment. If we do not make good our claims, 
no amount of speech-making will have the 
slightest effect. The survival of the fittest is 
a natural law. We must demonstrate our 
fitness to serve employers and our capacity 
to serve workers. Then we shall thrive and 
grow and enjoy our work. 

The enactment of unemployment compen- 
sation legislation has been a very real stimulus 
to State legislative action establishing State 
employment services. The responsibilities of 
the Employment Service in the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation will 
make new demands. Payment of unem- 
ployment benefits will require even more 
complete coverage by employment services 
than has yet been possible, will require the 
closest of coordination with compensation 
administration, will bring to the service more 
nearly universal registration of industrial 
workers. 

With a more representative registration of 
the unemployed, the operating figures of the 


Employment Service will attain greater va- 
lidity as the gauge of Nation-wide employ- 
ment and unemployment conditions. Our 
active file will be a closer index to total 
unemployment than it has been so far, and 
we shall know with greater certainty in what 
localities and occupations the unemployed 
are concentrated. More complete data of 
such nature may well be the foundation on 
which to base long-range planning of public 
work and other fundamental and construc- 
tive approaches to the unemployment prob- 
lem. Many agencies, commissions, and 
research groups of national importance have 
been turning to the Employment Service for 
information of this sort. With a continuation 
of present trends of development of our Serv- 
ice, we shall be able to furnish employment 
and unemployment information on a scale 
and of a scope never before available in this 
country. 

We have just begun to meet our oppor- 
tunities. 
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I. A. P. E. S. to Meet 


The International Association of Public Employment Services 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual convention in Washington, D. C., 
on May 5, 6, and 7. The sessions will be held at the Wardman 


The executive committee of the association met in Buffalo on 
Miss Helen Wood, director of the Connecticut State 
Reemployment Service and executive director of the Connecticut 
Unemployment Compensation Division, is chairman of the pro- 
The subjects under consideration give promise 
of a program of very great interest to all personnel in the employ- 


The association is a professional organization of persons engaged 
in public employment work or interested in its development in the 
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Pasadena Combines Placement 
and Counseling 


By Winirrep HausaM and GeorcE V. MosER 


Pasadena Employment Bureau 


ASADENA is tackling its problems of 
| seconde and vocational malad- 
justment. Its strategy is one of civic effort 
which is outstanding in the field of public 
employment work. We give Pasadena’s ex- 
perience in the hope that it may be of prac- 
tical help to other communities. 

At 39 East Union Street, just one block 
from the city’s main thoroughfare, there has 
been established the Pasadena Employment 
and Vocation Bureau. Here, with ample 
office space, the city offers without charge 
both placement service and vocational coun- 
seling. 

When Pasadena completed its final plans 
for this new program, experimental centers 
combining placement and vocational guid- 
ance had already been in operation in seven 
cities—in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, 
Minnesota (Tri-City Experiment); in Roch- 
ester; in New York City; in Cincinnati; and 
in Philadelphia. ‘These demonstration proj- 
ects were set up as temporary experimental 
centers financed to a large extent by limited 
foundation grants. They worked out valu- 
able new procedures and techniques. Pasa- 
dena differs from them, however, in that its 
Employment and Vocation Bureau is more 
than an experiment. It is a combination 
and enlargement of regularly established 
community services. 


How It Started 


The foundation for a centralized place- 
ment and counseling service in this city was 
laid as far back as 1919, when the Pasadena 
Vocation Bureau was founded by Miss 
Winifred Hausam. It began as a vocational 


-ships. 


counseling and placement service for women 
and girls. The Bureau was supported at 
first by donations and by voluntary member- 
When the Pasadena Community 
Chest was organized in 1921, the Vocation 
Bureau became a chest agency and has been 
supported by that organization since then. 

From the beginning, the Vocation Bureau 
worked toward the establishment of pro- 
fessional standards for all community place- 
ment and counseling. It accustomed Pasa- 
dena to the idea of combined placement and 
counseling work—a preparation which made 
the city ready for such a service when the 
opportunity came. 


Depression Placement Efforts 


More than 10 years ago a public employ- 
ment service was in operation under the 
auspices of the Pasadena Welfare Bureau. 
Its function was to obtain private employ- 
ment for persons on the rolls of the Welfare 
Bureau. Soon after the first onslaught of 
the depression the city took over this service 
and developed it as the City Free Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

In the course of the depression emergency 
job-finding agencies, such as the Block Aid 
and the Citizens’ Cooperative, were set up 
from time to time, with offices in various parts 
of the city. Men in search of work were com- 
pelled to tramp blocks from one office to 
another, wearing out shoes, lowering their 
physical resistance, and weakening their 
morale. Thinking citizens regretted this 
hardship upon the unemployed and the waste- 
ful scattering of forces designed to help them. 
Public-spirited Pasadenans recognized the 
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need for an entirely new employment pro- 
gram. Quite naturally they turned to the 
Pasadena Vocation Bureau for a professional 
approach to the problem. 


Wagner-Peyser Act Makes 
Development Possible 


Enactment of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 
1933 and the enactment later of a cooperating 
measure by California cleared the way for 
Pasadena to proceed with its reorganization 
plans. Three fundamental principles were 
agreed upon: 

1. All community placement work should be cen- 
tralized in one bureau. fe 

2. Placement service should be supplemented with 
counseling service. 

3. The set-up should be flexible enough to be 
adaptable to fluctuating community needs. 

It was decided that Pasadena should seek to 
affiliate its employment bureau with the Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service, and that 
this bureau, brought up to standards of the 
United States Employment Service, should be 
developed as the placement division of the 
new employment and counseling center. 
Finally, on July 1, 1935, the City Free Em- 
ployment Bureau became the Pasadena 
Employment Bureau, an affiliated office of 
the California State Employment Service of 
the United States Employment Service. 


Staff Additions and Reorganization 


A psychologist, serving part time, was 
added to the staff of the Vocation Bureau 
through the cooperation of the Guidance 
Division of the California Youth Adminis- 
tration. This has made it possible to develop 
a more extensive service to young persons 
under 25. The services of this psychologist 
have been used chiefly for the administration, 
scoring, and analysis of certain standard 
psychological and occupational tests similar 
to those used at the demonstration centers in 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and the 
District of Columbia. Reorganization of 
Pasadena’s employment facilities presented a 
complicated problem. New quarters had to 
be selected and remodeled, new equipment 
installed. Employment activities also had to 
be centralized. This involved combining the 


men’s and women’s divisions heretofore con- 
ducted in different offices and formulating a 
plan to prevent the duplication of registra- 
tions of commercial and professional women 
previously handled by the Vocation Bureau. 
More than this, all the unemployed of the 
area had to be registered on the standard 
United States Employment Service forms 
with complete reclassification. Finally new 
office procedures and methods of statistics had 
to be instituted to conform to United States 
Employment Service regulations. Certain of 
these problems are discussed later in more 
detail. 


New Offices Selected 


The present quarters of the employment 
and counseling center, formerly housing the 
Men’s Division of the City Free Employment 
Bureau, were chosen for several reasons. One 
of them was financial. The building selected 
is owned by the city light department. Since 
the employment bureau is also a city depart- 
ment, the rent is lower than it would have 
been elsewhere. In addition, the city fur- 
nishes free light, heat, water, telephones, and 
janitor service. While the financial consider- 
ations were of great importance, the building 
itself and its location fulfill the generally 
accepted requirements for public employment 
offices. 

The building is a two-story structure with 
several small shops on the ground floor. 
The second floor, where the offices of the 
Employment and Vocation Bureau are lo- 
cated, was a bare loft offering ample space 
for the activities of the combined placement 
and counseling services. Twenty large win- 
dows provided light and air. The office is in 
the heart of the business district and is easily 
accessible from all parts of town. Further- 
more, the location of the offices on the second 
floor prevents crowds congregating outside the 
office, often a problem of first-floor employ- 
ment offices. 


Estimating the Employment Load 


Before it was possible to draw up plans for 
remodeling, the amount of probable traffic 
had to be determined and certain points of 
office procedure settled. 
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It was decided that the divisions of the for- 
mer employment service, which were based 
solely on the sex of the applicant, should be 
discontinued. Instead, the work of regis- 
tration and placement was separated into 
three divisions: The Men’s Industrial and 
Service Division, the Women’s Industrial and 
Service Division, and the Commercial and 
Professional Division for both men and 
women. This decision and the estimate of 
probable traffic were based on a study of 
records of the Employment and Vocation 
Bureaus, an analysis of the 1930 census 
figures of the population and the gainfully 
employed in this area, and on the estimated 
increase in clientele (using S. E. R. A. fig- 
ures) that would result from the required reg- 
istration of all employable heads of families 
on relief. 

With these points determined, offices and 
adjacent waiting rooms were laid out. 
Offices were located along the front and down 
one side of the total space, where windows 
made the best light. The executive office 
and the Commercial and Professional Divi- 
sion were located at the front end of the floor 
space. The Men’s and Women’s Industrial 
and Service Divisions were placed at the 
opposite end. The general offices were 
settled in the center, directly opposite the 
entrance. 

Space permitted addition of an extra office 
and waiting room for use by employers 
wishing to make selections in person at the 
office. Since this is not an unusual procedure 
for employers of domestic workers, the office 
was placed near the service divisions. 


Counseling and Placement Combined 


In actual practice, the normal operation of 
an employment service includes a certain 
amount of vocational guidance. Good em- 
ployment interviews usually furnish some 
vocational information to the applicant. 
A professional employment service should not 
and cannot evade the challenge of such 
vocational problems as: Those of applicants 
who will have to wait long periods of time 
before opportunities occur for work in which 
they have had significant and recent experi- 





ence; those of young persons who have had 
no chance to obtain work experience; and 
those of many other applicants who have been 
dislodged from occupations in which there 
is no immediate demand for workers. 

At the present time two trained counselors 
are on the staff of the Vocation Bureau. 
One, a man, carries on the adjustment serv- 
ice for boys and men. The other, a woman, 
carries on the service for girls and women. 
Of course, many persons not hunting em- 
ployment come to the center for the services 
of the Vocation Bureau. But many who 
come only for placement prove to have voca- 
tional and personal problems that should be 


‘solved before placement is attempted. These 


persons the placement interviewers refer to 
the counselors. In turn, the counselors refer 
to the interviewers for placement those whose 
difficulties have been adjusted. 


) Testing 

Psychological, occupational, aptitude, and 
other tests are given by the psychologist of 
the Vocation Bureau whenever a counselor 
deems such tests necessary. These tests are, 
of course, still in the experimental stage. 
But many tests are developed far enough so 
that they may be used in individual analysis 
as an effective supplement to the interview. 
They are objective in nature, whereas the 
interview is subjective and therefore not a 
completely satisfactory instrument for deter- 
mining an applicant’s fitness for various types 
of work. 

In the regular work of the adjustment and 
counseling ‘service of the Pasadena Vocation 
Bureau no set tests are prescribed. If no 
tests are felt to be necessary none is adminis- 
tered. One or more tests or a combination 
of measures may be used as the individual 
case requires. Experience at the Bureau 
shows that the best testing atmosphere is ob- 
tained when the tests are not called “‘psycho- 
logical” or “‘intelligence”’ tests and when the 
person to be tested understands what is to 
be gained by taking them. 


Occupational Research Provided 
A proper counseling service must have de- 
tailed and carefully analyzed occupational 
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and vocational information. The collection 
of such data would certainly be a primary 
charge against the time and energies of the 
staff of the Vocation Bureau. A Pasadena 
research organization—Western Personnel 
Service—has taken this burden from the 
Vocation Bureau staff, leaving more time to 
be devoted to interviews and conferences. 
Western Personnel Service, affiliated with 
the American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, is a nonprofit center for 
research and service in occupational infor- 
mation and personnel problems. It was es- 
tablished in cooperation with western colleges 
and universities to meet their expressed need 
for professional assistance in student per- 
sonnel work. The organization carries on a 
continuous program of research, field work, 
and study. It is thereby able to furnish 
evaluated information about the newer de- 
velopments in the techniques of personnel 
work and about changes in occupational 
opportunities in the Pacific coast area. 


They All Help 


Western Personnel Service is an example 
of only one agency cooperating with the 
Pasadena Employment and Vocation Bu- 
reau. How city departments and the com- 
munity chest help has already been pointed 
out. The Council of Social Agencies and its 
member agencies aid whenever nonvocational 
problems need to be solved to effect better 
placement. The Junior and Senior Chambers 
of Commerce and the Merchants’ Association 
interest employers. The public-school sys- 
tem furnishes information, when requested, 
concerning those who have attended its 
schools. It also establishes vocational courses 
when their need is demonstrated. 

But those are not all the agencies that have 
helped or are still helping to build this unique 
civic service. The offices were remodeled as a 
$7,000 project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. Equipment was bought with funds 
provided by the California State Employment 





Service. The California Youth Administra- 
tion not only provides a psychologist but has 
sponsored a survey of community resources in 
which the Emergency Education Program 
and many other agencies have played a 
helpful part. The California State Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation gives special serv- 
ice for handicapped individuals. 


Toward the Future 


All this shows how one community through 
cooperation and the utilization of all avail- 
able resources has attacked the problems of 
unemployment and vocational maladjust- 
ment. We have traced the growth and devel- 
opment of the Pasadena Employment and 
Vocation Bureau and we have shown how the 
plans for this organization were worked out 
and how the resources of various community, 
State, and Federal agencies were enlisted to 
make this organization possible. We look 
with pardonable pride on the accomplish- 
ments of the past year and feel confident that 
we shall be able to give conclusive demon- 
stration that a vocational adjustment service 
should be an integral and inalienable part of 
any really professional placement work. 

Many details have been omitted from this 
discussion, details that might be of interest to 
other cities that contemplate modernizing— 
shall we say ‘‘streamlining’’—their employ- 
ment service. We hope, however, that we 
have shown that a combined placement and 
counseling center, maintaining professional 
standards, is a practical possibility. 


INDEX AVAILABLE 


Copies of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEws 
Cumulative Index for September 1934 
through June 1936 are available to the 
readers of the News on request. The new 
index covering the months July 1936 through 
December 1936 will appear shortly and will 
be mailed to all individuals on the regular 
mailing list. 
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Comments on an Application 


By Ciare V. KELLY 
Delaware State Employment Service 


ice to recruit personnel are seeking more 
than mere robots who can mechanically per- 
form the necessary work. They usually have 
a fairly clear picture of the type of individual 
they want. In order to be prepared to fill 
employers’ orders accurately as far as person- 
ality specifications are concerned, full use 
should be made of the space on the registra- 
tion card reserved for “‘comments.” 

One dictionary defines “‘comment” as “a 
spoken or written remark; especially a writ- 
ten note by way of explanation, illustration, 
or criticism; to make observation.” Since 
the Employment Service registration forms 
call for comments, the interviewer must add 
to his role of interviewer-recorder that of 
commentator. Filling in the space allotted 
to comments, however, should not mean the 
haphazard piling up of adjectives. It should 
be, rather, a challenge to the interviewers’ 
diagnostic acumen and ability to make truly 
descriptive and analytical summaries. 

The observations which follow are directed 
and apply particularly to the Domestic and 
Personal Service and Commercial and Pro- 
fessional Divisions, since appearance and per- 
sonality are more important factors here than 
they are in the Divisions supplying workers 
for the industrial and construction trades 
where emphasis is placed almost solely on 
skill. 


oe who use the Employment Serv- 


“ce 


How Comments Would Help 


An incident showing the need for comments 
occurred recently when an employer, calling 
at the office about an order he had placed 
with us, described in great detail the charac- 
teristics he was looking for. The opening 
was for a clerk in a cleaning and dyeing es- 
tablishment, a young lady to receive gar- 

127999—37——2 





ments, give receipts, disburse finished work, 
act as cashier, and be responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the store. No previous experi- 
ence was required, since the applicant selected 
was to be sent out of town for a short training 


_period. But the employer had very definite 


ideas about the personal characteristics of the 
prospective employee, based on his experi- 
ence as employment manager of the organi- 
zation. 

He wanted a young woman sufficiently ag- 
gressive to impress customers favorably but 
not so ambitious that she would not wish to 
become a permanent part of the organiza- 
tion. And the applicant was to be naturally 
tidy, but not so fastidious that she would 
“balk” at handling soiled clothing. 

From time to time our application cards 
bear the comment “willing”, indicating that 
the interviewer was particularly impressed by 
the applicant’s willingness to do a little more 
than the minimum required. A comment 
such as “‘neat, willing attitude” on an appli- 
cant’s registration card in this case would 
obviously have been a great help in selecting 
an applicant for this particular job. Like- 
wise, if cards of grossly untidy applicants had 
included a mention of this fact, the chances 
for a satisfactory referral would have been 
improved. 


Appearance Notes 


In the domestic department it often hap- 
pens that applicants have their good and bad 
days as far as appearance goes. Applications 
of domestic workers on which one interviewer 
has commented that the appearance of the 
applicant was “‘untidy”’ sometimes have a nota- 
tion, written on a subsequent date by another 
interviewer, to the effect that the applicant’s 
appearance was improved that day. 
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These applicants are neither habitually 
untidy nor dependably neat. Their appear- 
ance sometimes fluctuates with their morale, 
and a little encouragement to keep up ap- 
pearances is often desirable. When tele- 
phoning an applicant of this type to come to 
the office for referral, it is well to suggest that 
she come dressed for an interview with a 
prospective employer. 

The differentiation between “shabby” and 
“untidy” is obvious, and most employers are 
quite sympathetic when told that an appli- 
cant may appear shabby, due to financial dis- 
tress rather than because of carelessness. 
However, it should be made clear that need 
has not figured in the referral—qualification 
alone being the basis. 


Estimates of Skill 


In the course of interviews with domestic 
workers we ask whether they can take full 
charge of the cooking. Even though they 
answer in the affirmative and their work his- 
tories show considerable experience, we try 
to enlarge our picture of the applicant’s 
qualifications by asking some such question 
as “Mary, how do you make your cream 
sauce?” ‘‘Should biscuit dough be stiff or 
soft?” and so forth. On the basis of questions 
of this type, a comment can be expressed by 
the interviewer as to whether the applicant 
appeared to be a good, average, or just-get- 
by-cook. Ofcourse, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, but many meticulous em- 
ployers question applicants in this manner, 
and there is no doubt but that something can 
be learned about an applicant in this way. 


Age References 


It is often necessary to comment on the 
fact that the actual age of the applicant and 
his appearance seem incompatible. This 
does not always indicate that the age given is 
incorrect but in cases where not only capa- 
bilities but appearance has influenced the 





employer in specifying the age desired, com- 
ments of this nature are an aid. 

The comment “frail” is often a flexible 
one. It frequently happens that upon ques- 
tioning the applicant as to physical condition, 
we are informed that he is recovering from a 
fairly recent operation. This type of com- 
ment should be validated during later con- 
tacts. 


Handling the Negative Response 


Occasionally applicants, especially those 
who have had little experience applying for 
employment, become resentful at the number 
of questions that it is necessary to ask them. 
Writing the comment “Reluctant to answer” 
and letting it go at that, is not the way to 
handle such situations. Hére it would be 
better to substitute for the comment an ex- 
planation like the following: ‘‘We are truly 
anxious to be of service to you so that you 
may obtain employment, especially employ- 
ment where all your abilities may be utilized. 
You will be considered for employment on 
the basis of this registration card. It is our 
wish, therefore, that your application be as 
complete as possible, so that when it is act- 
ing for you it may do you justice.” If the 
applicant continues to be unresponsive after 
such an explanation some comment to this 
effect is in order. 


Getting a Good Picture 


The writer always experiences a feeling of 
triumph when a fellow interviewer says 
“Mary Doe impressed me exactly the way 
you described her on the registration card.” 
However, it is equally valuable in the inter- 
ests of good placement to have the impressions 
of more than one interviewer even when these 
do not concur completely. It helps to build 
up a composite picture of the applicant. 

If the registration card is to be a picture of 
the applicant, the interviewer must make him- 
self an efficient camera and projector. 
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Local Employment Ofhce Research 


By Giapys L. PALMER 


Research Associate, Industrial Research Department, University of Pennsylvania 


ANY DECISIONS regarding policy in un- 
employment relief and social security 


are made on a national basis, and for these 
the statistics of the national labor market are 
obviously important. But the adaptation of 
national policy to local situations and the 
development of effective administrative pro- 
cedures depend primarily on knowledge of 
local labor-market conditions. Rural com- 
munities present very different needs from 
industrial centers. Specialized manufactur- 
ing communities vary widely from metropoli- 
tan commercial cities in the character and 
extent of their social problems. A national 
unemployment problem becomes in the last 
analysis the problem of securing work for, 
or giving relief to, coal miners, textile work- 
ers, laborers, carpenters, and other specific 
groups in communities with particular types 
of employment conditions. 


Are Employment Service Statistics 
Representative? 


With the recent development and expan- 
sion of the program of the United States 
Employment Service, our knowledge of 
national employment conditions has _in- 
creased. As the services offered by a local 
public employment office continue to ex- 
pand, the activities of the office will reflect 
more closely the employment and unemploy- 
ment conditions in the industries of each 
community. At the present time it is possible 
to check the representativeness of the appli- 
cations on file only in those cities where other 
statistical data are available which indicate 
the numbers of gainful workers usually em- 
ployed and their sex, age, and occupational 
distribution. Whether or not the job open- 
ings listed with a public employment office 





reflect the regular business activities of the 
community can be checked against the 
production and employment indexes of the 
industries in cities where these are available, 


_ and against such indexes of the demand for 


labor as are found in newspaper help-wanted 
advertising columns, or the general knowledge 
of employment conditions which good inter- 
viewers usually possess. 


Employment Trends Shown in Employment 
Service Statistics 


Once the degree of representativeness of 
the statistical data in a local employment 
office has been established, there are many 
interesting questions which can be answered 
by an analysis of general activities or by 
studies of the characteristics of special occu- 
pational or industrial groups represented in 
the office files. Such questions as the inci- 
dence of unemployment for different sex, 
race, and age groups or for different occupa- 
tions and occupational groups can be studied 
from the applications for work over a period 
of months or years. Whether men have been 
out of work longer than women or older 
persons out of work longer than young persons 
can be analyzed for a local labor market as a 
whole, or for a given occupational group. 
If men are displacing women or women are 
displacing men in a given type of employ- 
ment, this trend should be reflected in the 
specifications of job openings listed with the 
bureau and the characteristics of persons 
placed on jobs filled. 

Whether opportunities for employment are 
more plentiful for men than for women or vice 
versa, at a particular time or over a period of 
months, may be discovered by finding the 
ratio of job openings to applications in a given 
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industry or for the market as a whole. This 
ratio may be used as an index of employment 
opportunity, provided that both job openings 
and applications are representative of the 
city’s industrial opportunities and employable 
population. Comparisons of ratios of job 
openings to applications may be made for 
different industries at the same time or for 
different periods of time, or for different labor 
markets. 

This article does not deal with the use of 
local employment-office records for adminis- 
trative research purposes. Every public em- 
ployment office is familiar with the kinds of 
policy questions that have to be answered by 
quick surveys of the files. The surveys pro- 
posed here are of a more general character for 
determining employment trends, but per- 
haps only of indirect use in connection with 
solving administrative questions of immediate 
concern. 


The Philadelphia Employment Studies 


A series of studies of the Philadelphia labor 
market has been conducted by the Industrial 
Research Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania since 1922. One set of studies 
analyzed labor turn-over in local industrial 
plants and local newspaper help-wanted 
advertising. A second series of studies, 
initiated in 1929, surveyed a sample of the 
employable population in the spring of each 
year for the employment status of members of 
45,000 households. A third series of studies 
was started in 1932, when the Philadelphia 
State Employment Office was given a special 
fund for experimental purposes. This series 
has been continued by the Industrial Re- 
search Department in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 

In order to continue securing the same in- 
formation that was originally obtained and to 
use the same sampling process, the major 
items of information on the records of job 
openings and new applications for the quarter 
months of each year are copied and statisti- 
cally analyzed. These give a picture of the 
new labor supply actively seeking work and 
current types of job openings. Studies are 
also made of placements in private employ- 


ment during the entire calendar year. These 
show the characteristics of the most employ- 
able part of the office’s labor supply. It is not 
possible to study the total active labor supply 
available for a particular job by this method, 
but the inventories of active files and the 
current monthly reports of office activities 
afford an additional picture of labor supply 
in relation to labor demand. 

In the Philadelphia studies the employment- 
office data have been found particularly useful 
for appraising the employability and general 
occupational characteristics of the relief labor 
supply in comparison with the unemployed 
not on relief. It has been found, for example, 
that the relief population is, on the average, 
older and has been out of work longer than 
other unemployed workers. There are more 
unskilled workers among the unemployed on 
relief than among the self-sustaining unem- 
ployed. The studies have also been used to 
compare the incidence of unemployment and 
its average duration for workers from different 
occupations and in different sex, race, and age 
groups in the city. 

Changing trends in employment oppor- 
tunity during recent years are reflected in 
changes in the ratios of job openings to appli- 
cants in major occupational or industrial 
groups. Although, during the depression, 
domestic service offered the largest relative 
number of private employment opportuni- 
ties, in recent months there have been marked 
increases in opportunities for applicants in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits as 
well as in clerical work. Traces of labor 
shortage are noticeable in certain occupa- 
tions, although many of these job openings 
are of a highly specialized character or are 
open for only short periods of time during the 
peak of “‘busy” seasons. Comparisons be- 
tween labor markets in various types of locali- 
ties show different points of occupational 
concentration in employment-office files and 
variations in the relative employment oppor- 
tunity of different groups. These variations 
show the desirability of having studies made 
concurrently throughout the country in 
order that the conclusions may be really 
authoritative. 
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Changing Attitudes Toward 
the Handicapped 


By JAMEs BrusH HAMLIN 


Illinois State Employment Service 


HE UNFAVORABLE impression created by 
the word “‘handicap”’ is one of the factors 
contributing to the difficulty of placing the 


disabled (a term which is even more mislead- ~ 


ing). It gives the erroneous impression that 
people who are physically handicapped are 
also occupationally handicapped—which may 
not be the case at all. Frequently this impres- 
ion can be corrected by citing examples of 
successful performance by physically handi- 
capped workers who ordinarily would have 
been refused jobs for superficial reasons. 
More often than not, employers erroneously 
think of handicapped persons as unemploy- 
able cripples for whom they “would have to 
make a place” and who would not be able 
to earn their salt. 


Routing a Misconception 


The inroads that have been made on this 
misconception during the past few years are 
considerable but inadequate. Until the pro- 
portion of the handicapped placed by em- 
ployment offices compares favorably with 
the number registered there will be much 
work necessary. In Illinois about 4.56 per- 
cent of the applicants have discernible defects, 
butonly about 2.52 percent of those placed show 
records of a physical handicap. Our service 
to the handicapped has been able to place on 
an average of 275 handicapped workers a 
month, but recent figures show that this 
average will be over 500 for the coming year. 
The situation is further helped by the fact that 
handicapped workers have lately had better op- 
portunities in the skilled trades, since employ- 
ers incline toward relaxing their requirements 
for workers in trades where shortages exist. 





The use of such material as Anderson’s 
study of the types of jobs held by 4,404 
orthopedic cases! has been of the greatest 
value in helping to dispel the illusion 
that “crippled” and “unemployable” are 
synonymous terms. Many firms are coming 
to the viewpoint that in certain types of 
occupations the handicapped, with their 
patience and stability, are a decided asset. 
They are gaining confidence in the rigidly 
adhered to policy of the employment office 
to refer handicapped workers only when 
they can fulfill the obligations of the job 
satisfactorily. 


Medical Interest in Placement Problems 


The interest shown in the problem of 
placement by such groups as the Chicago 
Heart Association is encouraging. The com- 
mittee on convalescent care has prepared a 
manual of typical occupations for persons 
suffering from heart disease and distributed 
it among 100 physicians and social agencies 
for critical comment and suggestions. In its 
final draft this manual should have the effect 
of proving to the employment worker and 
the employer the great vocational potential- 
ities of the cardiac patient. 

The cooperation of the National Youth 
Administration of Illinois has made it possible 
to establish a counseling service for handi- 
capped youth which, in its second month of 
operation, was able to place 40 handicapped 
young men and women in Chicago alone. 


1 The Disabled Man and His Vocational Adjustment, 
by Roy N. Anderson, Ph. D., Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled, New York City. 
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Private Placements Widen Gains 
Over Previous Year 


ESPITE seasonal declines in activity 

during the month of January, private 
placements made by offices of the United 
States Employment Service maintained their 
increasingly large margin over the results of 
a year ago. A total of 142,981 placements 
with private employers were made by public 
employment offices during the month. There 
were 131.1 percent 


Seasonal declines were felt in all other 
phases of Employment Service activities dur- 
ing January. A decrease in requisitions for 
workers on public works projects was reflected 
in the total of 84,068 placements in public 
employment. This classification is domi- 
nated by employment on public building and 
construction projects, but also includes 

placements in regu- 





more private place- 
ments made this Jan- 
uary than in January 
1936. This volume 
of private placements 
has been exceeded in 
only 4 months during 
the past 2% years. 
The steady better- 
ment in private 
placement results 
since last spring has 
followed an intensive 
effort by employ- 
ment offices to secure 
openings with private 
employers. In con- 


in January. 


1936. 


35 months. 





PLACEMENT HIGHLIGHTS ~ 
January 1937 


142,981 private placements were made 


These represent a gain of 131.1 percent 
over the number made in January 


The record for field visits in January 
(149,038) is second highest in the 
history of the Service. 

The January field visit. record was 
164.4 percent higher than that for 
the same month last year. 


The active file is the second lowest in 


lar governmental 
agencies as well. 
The monthly total 
was 12.3 percent less 
than the number re- 
ported in January 
1936, one year earli- 
er, but exceeded the 
number reported in 
January 1935 by 2 
percent. Relief 
placements in Janu- 
ary numbered 13,618, 
continuing the down- 
ward trend which has 
been in_ evidence 
ever since Employ- 








nection with this ac- 

tivity the Service has carried on a large- 
scale program of field visits. In the month of 
January 149,038 such field visits were made, 
second, in the entire history of the Employ- 
ment Service, only to the 153,435 made in 
December. This is a gain of 164.4 percent 
above the 56,370 field visits made in January 
1936, a period when a large portion of the 
activity of the employment offices centered 
around the assignment of workers on W. P. A. 
projects. The effect of these field visits is 
apparent in the fact that in January, for the 
second time in the history of the Employ- 
ment Service, placements with private em- 
ployers exceeded placements in governmental 
and relief employment combined. 


ment Service activi- 
ties turned increasingly towards private 
placement work. 

The total of 240,667 placements of all 
categories for the month comprises 175,787 
placements of men and 64,880 placements of 
women. 

The volume of applications from job- 
seekers declined moderately during the 
month. A total of 291,941 new applicants 
were registered and classified by public em- 
ployment offices in January, a drop of 4.9 
percent from the number registered in De- 
cember 1936 and 32.7 percent fewer than the 
number of applicants registered in January 
1936. This decline in the number of job- 
seekers brought the total of new applicants to 
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the lowest point in 22 months. New appli- 
cants included 204,715 men and 87,226 
women. 

The number of persons registered as 
actively seeking employment at the end of 
January stood at 6,273,119, a drop of 28,396 
from the number registered at the end of the 
previous month and the second lowest number 
in the 35 months during which records of 
total active job-seekers have been available. 
The active file contained the applications of 
4,991,354 men and 1,281,765 women. 


The following table indicates the principal 
operating activities of the veterans, during 
January 1937: 


Summary of Veterans’ Activities 








Activity 


Number 


Percent of 
change from 
January 
1936 


Percent of 
change from 
January 
1935 





New applications 
Total placements 
Private 


11, 885 
15, 172 
6, 721 
7, 8A7 
604 
346, 364 





—24.3 
—61.7 
+125. 3 
—35.0 
—97.5 
—37.1 








—40.3 
—32.8 
+15.3 





OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JANUARY 1937 


U. S. E. S. Tota, Comsinep SERVICES 














PERCENT OF CHANGE FROM— 





PERCENT OF 
UNITED 
STATES 
TOTAL 


(December 


Previous 
month 


1936) 


Same 
month 
ear ago 
anuary 
1936) 


Same 
month 


2 years ago 
(Janu 


1935) 





New applications 
Total placements 
Private 

Public 
Relief 
Active file 


100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 


291, 941 
240, 667 
142, 981 
84, 068 
13, 618 

6, 273, 119 














— 32. 
— 54. 
+131. 
—12. 
— 96. 
— 31. 





—9. 
+9. 
+88. 
+1. 
—78. 
—3. 





STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





New applications 
Total placements 
Private 


189, 369 
141, 169 
91, 376 
41, 486 

8, 307 

3, 241, 624 




















NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





New applications 
Total placements 
Private 

Public 
Relief 
Active file 


102, 572 35. 1 
99, 498 41.3 
51, 605 36. 1 
42, 582 50. 7 

5, 311 39. 0 
3, 031, 495 48. 3 
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Taste 1—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JANUARY 1937 











“TH 


| 


| New 


PLACEMENTS 
































S ACTIVE 
STATE | APPLICA- : ; ; Tan 
TIONS | Total Private | Public | Relief ! 
| | 

er ree 4,817 | 3,870 | 2,190 | 1,653 | 27 88, 559 
TES SPR ET | 2,150 2,042 | 1,410 | 579 | 53 23, 999 
Arkansas.................| 3,110 | 1,911 | 692 1, 063 156 75, 611 
NEE 5 once ssiccssanes 29,490 | 18,025 | 11,338 6,632 | 55 221, 837 
Ra cen owcnys 3, 500 2,550 | 1,489 | 998 | 63 66, 189 
Cement. .....2......5. 4, 230 2,722 | 1,899 | 822 | 1 53, 125 
EE ree 675 1,041 | 636 403 | 2 10, 992 
Ee ne rae 5,764 6,954 3, 363 3,564 | 7 61, 333 
sc na ey adn pewags 4, 920 4,795 2, 548 2,215 | 32. | 147,271 
ree 1,101 835 635 186 | 14 | 22, 329 
INR ea sa diou tia 22, 806 20, 941 13, 870 3, 651 3,420 | 337,994 
SR cg aaah phd 7, 567 4,124 3, 467 653 4 | 181,178 
EE ey ee ere 4, 396 5,432 | 3,736 1,444 252 | 68, 262 
ET ee 2, 520 2, 708 1, 280 1, 423 5 | 81, 089 
0 ES ETRE 3, 949 3,655 1, 893 1, 761 1 | 176,730 
ee eee eres 4,961 1, 694 1, 112 562 20 | 88, 486 
Eerie cay itt 822 841 171 664 6 | 26,736 
Maryland................. 2, 549 1, 962 722 936 304 | 63, 935 
Massachusetts............. 7,161 2, 426 1, 102 1,226 | 98 349, 955 
Michigan................. 11, 564 7, 867 4,791 1,596 | 1,480 146, 815 
Minnesota................ 5,411 5, 641 3, 943 1,626 | 72 140, 481 
Mississippi................ | 3,593 3, 684 366 3,283 | 35 96, 433 
ES ERS Cen ere 5, 660 5, 228 2, 968 2.119 | 141 259, 410 
ReCsLNN es os ok ae ese 701 930 553 344 | a 36, 508 
Nhs eis ice aes 2, 027 2,681 | 1,352 | 1,328 | 1 56, 005 
Dio ey ccs etek 520° 685 | 437 | SE, SO 5, 768 
New Hampshire........... 851 1,026 | 679 | 340 | 7 26, 391 
NIE 5 vis d cnwnccnes 9,008 | 4,651 3,592 | 780 | 279 245, 583 
New Mexico....... 0.0.05. 1,312 | 1,937 702 | 1,223 | 12 45, 058 
New York.............005. 24,653 | 22,186 14,703 | 7,212 | 271 473, 944 
North Carolina............ 6,978 | 5,529 3, 475 2,014 | 40 105, 074 
North Dakota............. 1, 319 1, 495 990 562 | 24 61, 292 
|| SEO epee 16,902 | 13,735 10, 183 | 2,729 | 823 363, 534 
IN, oes envivsae 3,247 | 4,838 2,929 | 1,862 | 47 144, 286 
EE eee 2,765 | 2,613 1,135 | 1,457 | 21 67, 621 
PMNSVIVORID . 0.05 sce eases 21,093 | 15, 860 | 6, 783 | 5,448 | 3,629 864, 392 
Rhode Island.............. | 1,077 | 838 | 472 | 364 | 2 30, 527 
South Carolina. . | 2,701 | 3, 273 1,227 1,993 | 53 60, 902 
Coleg Cc) ae 3,239 | 1,788 914 860 14 51, 877 
Se ee er ee 4571: i 2695 1, 081 1, 561 55 180, 699 
ES ee 18, 257 21, 258 13, 394 6, 818 1, 046 204, 389 
ies ace eawaues | 706 1, 297 947 337 13 21, 462 
Ds chicas coe aowics 555 | 550 217 266 ef 10, 455 
rere a 2, 463 1,650 | 68 75, 049 
OS EE ae arte | 4,628 3, 550 1, 399 1,617 | 534 74, 405 
West Virginia............. 3,139 | 2,391 | 1,528 856 7 106, 576 
ES Ts 11, 966 6,186 | 3,804 2, 222 160 133, 747 
Se ee ee 562 860 292 366 202 8, 782 
District of Columbia........ 2,612 | 2,68 | 2,130 | 552 | 4 30, 044 

United States........ 291,941 | 240,667 | 142,981 | 84,068 | 13,618 | 6,273,119 





1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
2 Activities for Louisville and Paducah are not reported for period January 18 through 30. 
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TaBLE 2.—_OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, 
JANUARY 1937 
Mew PLACEMENTS 
STATE APPLICA- — 
_— Total Private Public Relief ! 

RIE ERAS 1;:857 1, 645 1, 044 599 2 31, 964 
GRO 666s kaa ew ela tas 1, 440 1, 206 995 165 46 12,017 
GOERS oak boise eve eee sues 24, 880 12, 706 8, 573 4,132 1 175, 947 
OTS a mer ee 1, 965 1,129 764 341 | 24 33, 943 
COBNCCHCUL. 6.66 cecaces 3, 343 1, 878 1, 366 Sit | 1 39, 432 
ENS rere 675 1, 041 636 403 | 2 10, 992 
LS eer ee eee 5, 764 6, 954 Fa 3, 564 | 27 61, 333 
EN ee od ice igia dears Tat 610 475 | a7 | 8 13, $23 
NINN 25) o54 Sinrdcewew ea ONS 19, 752 17, 829 11, 828 2,657 | 3, 344 235; 531 
eee ee eee 75 ae 4, 124 3, 467 653 | + 181,178 
ee ETI ee 4, 396 5, 432 3, 130 1, 444 | 252 68, 262 
Kansas (not affiliated)... ... 721 1, 117 740 7 jog Ae eae 23,112 
OUI G. 6.6 ha 9% 65-50 8K 4, 961 1, 694 1, 812 562 | 20 88, 486 
Massachusetts... 0 0cce0e: 4, 982 1, 681 1,002. | 626 | 53 156, 711 
DRIBMCAOIA. 6c bo ks san aees 3, 498 3; O47 2,194 769 4 74, 963 
"A ane | 3, 730 2, 618 1, 842 637 | 139 89, 093 
PMU 5659 Swink is wisi a eo hoa iO 1, 428 1, 631 876 754 | 1 35, 376 
ee ree eae 457 557 366 191 s Peetadls cara veig 4, 271 
New Hampshire........... 396 513 | 308 200 | 5 14, 614 
ii hice 099445 9, 008 4, 651 3, 592 780 | 279 245, 583 
New Mexico...........-+: 717 1, 025 359 658 | 8 24, 283 
a eer 20, 901 17, 637 13, 052 4, 405 180 241, 014 
North Carolina: . 6 6.64628 6, 978 5, 529 3, 475 2, 014 40 105, 074 
North Dakota... 0.05.60: 205 307 304 Bee bo ease 10, 118 
NON aise Mave wis ae ewe 12, 929 10, 354 1, 145 1,843 | 796 256, 203 
MSH MA 6666s os00amees 1,239 3, 216 2, 426 Te | 11 24, 338 
MOD OI Gs 5 oes ss Sie sinarans Hears 1, 796 1, 680 579 1, 096 5 47, 390 
Pennsylvania. «ooo cs:ssieseis's 14, 805 9215 3, 930 2,919 2, 426 490, 727 
Rhode island): ...6 scsi es es 990 740 422 oe PETC Cee 26, 859 
South Dakota............. 3, 179 1, 533 766 753 | 14 47, 042 
ci er ee 2,718 5 Pa a a 597 1,174 6 75, 675 
6 Ae eee ree 3, 560 3, 622 1,334 2, 042 249 70, 649 
| ee eer 555 550 air 266 7 10, 455 
05 deddasscerdsxs 1, 564 1, 820 1, 232 542 46 22, 740 
West Virginia............. 799 822 581 yl Ce ee 24, 784 
WISCONSIN, 5.6 descec ccs ccis 11, 966 6, 186 3, 804 2,222 160 133, 747 
ee 299 Vg 120 167 90 4,151 
District of Columbia........ 2, 612 2,686 , 2,130 552 4 30, 044 

All States........... 189, 369 141, 169 91, 376 41, 486 8, 307 3, 241, 624 





























1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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TaBLe 3.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF THE NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
JANUARY 1937 








PLACEMENTS 
NEw 


APPLICA- 
Teams Total Private Public Relief ! 








Alabama 2, 960 2, 225 1, 146 1, 054 25 56, 595 
Arizona 710 836 415 414 11, 982 
Arkansas 3,110 1,911 , 692 1, 063 75, 611 
California 4, 610 5, 319 2, 765 2, 500 45, 890 
Colorado 1, 535 1, 421 725 657 32, 246 
Connecticut 887 844 533 311 13, 693 
4,902 4,795 2, 548 2, 215 147, 271 
364 225 160 59 8, 806 

3, 054 3, 112 2, 042 994 102, 463 
1, 799 1,591 540 1, 046 57,977 
3, 949 3, 655 1, 893 1, 761 176, 730 
822 841 171 664 26, 736 

2, 549 1, 962 722 ~936 63, 935 
Massachusetts 2,179 745 100 600 193, 244 
Michigan 11, 564 7, 867 4,791 1, 596 146, 815 
Minnesota 1,913 2, 624 i, 752 857 65, 518 
Mississippi 3, 593 3, 684 366 3, 283 96, 433 
Missouri 1, 930 2, 610 1, 126 1, 482 170, 317 
701 930 553 344 36, 508 
599 1, 050 476 574 20, 629 
63 128 71 57 1, 497 
New Hampshire 455 513 371 140 11,777 
New Mexico 595 912 343 565 20, 775 
New York 3, 752 4,549 1, 651 2, 807 232, 930 
North Dakota 1,114 1, 188 605 559 51, 174 
3, 973 3, 381 2, 468 886 107, 331 
2, 008 1, 622 503 1, 083 119, 948 
969 933 556 361 20, 231 
Pennsylvania 6, 288 6, 585 2, 853 2, 529 373, 665 
Rhode Island 87 98 50 46 3, 668 
South Carolina 2, 701 3,273 1,227 1, 993 60, 902 
South Dakota 60 255 148 107 4, 835 
Tennessee 1, 853 918 484 387 105, 024 
14, 697 17, 636 12, 063 4,776 133, 740 
706 1, 297 947 337 21, 462 
Virginia 2, 290 2, 361 1, 231 1, 108 52, 309 
Washington 4, 628 3, 550 1, 399 1, 617 74, 405 
West Virginia 2, 340 1, 569 947 615 81, 792 
263 483 172 199 112 4, 631 








All States 102, 572 99, 498 51, 605 42, 582 5, 311 3, 031, 495 


























1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
2 Activities for Louisville and Paducah are not reported for period January 18 through 30. 
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TaBLE 4.—VETERANS’ ACTIVITIES OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JANUARY 1937 











STATE 














NEw 
APPLICA- 
TIONS 


PLACEMENTS 





Total 


Private 


Public 


Relief ! 





ACTIVE 
FILE 





























Arkansas 





































































































































































eee 
Washington..... 
West Virginia... . 
Wisconsin....... 
Wyoming....... 












United States 












REMMI 6 ooo a HAUS 6 WE Ceres 
SS 658: ah sek ARE TRIS 


NN 5 CESS ARS OS 
Se Ce ee rece 
COBRECHOUE. 6.66 ccdccasesies 
TIEN ova 5, vos Rice eden ees 


COMO Pe. 6k sce s a saisinews 
PO ear ere 


Per Tree eee Te 
Massachusetts............-. 
DRONE 65556 506 oes os re 68 
0 
MiisSiSSIPPl ... 6. cece 
DUNNER 56 Go io Pies 45's Ges 


New Hampshire............ 
ee ee ee 
New MeKIC0s 0.0566. 066660% 


Pennsylvania.............; 
Rhode Island.............. 
South Carolina............ 
South Dakota..........006: 
Ce ee eae 


District of Columbia........ 


eeeeeeeeee 





130 




















303 157 145 1 3,982 
131 147 83 61 1,166 
156 120 37 72 11 3,268 
1,896 1,558 711 844 3 16,596 
151 208 67 136 5 3,537 
173 162 75 i ee 3,629 
15 72 45 a Se 573 
321 342 124 217 1 3,468 
144 200 94 105 1 5,267 
51 76 47 28 1 1,251 
986 1,175 662 418 95 20,594 
312 227 162 ag Serer 10,371 
195 604 330 233 41 4,777 
110 252 121 130 1 4,819 
135 316 106 ee 8,059 
189 103 63 37 3 4,883 
50 90 11 uae Sere 2,060 
97 142 47 85 10 4,267 
380 185 46 134 5 21,934 
581 467 274 127 66 8,774 
197 322 146 171 5 10,797 
94 97 19 77 1 3,104 
290 388 189 195 4 16,458 
29 91 52 37 2 1,786 
58 196 91 ey er 3,323 
34 63 31 8 rere 413 
30 69 31 eee ae 1,634 
320 201 119 68 14 13,007 
57 165 38  Sisawxiaues 2,550 
520 1,029 351 672 6 26,676 
212 286 162 123 1 3,659 
39 79 40 Se Fivvacavks 2,702 
555 834 497 316 21 20,789 
168 380 181 197 2 7,287 
225 286 89 196 1 5,886 
659 967 254 533 180 42,083 
55 48 17° ae ee aes 2,166 
92 176 64 111 1 2,377 
119 154 85 ls ry 2,895 
201 170 38 131 1 6,809 
613 958 332 587 39 9,305 
23 127 71 48 8 1,353 
14 24 7 Ly SR ee 438 
171 239 106 121 12 2,948 
184 303 147 123 33 5,251 
99 137 62 og Sees 5,265 
440 382 149 219 14 9,161 
23 56 6 38 12 605 
161 196 85 a 2,362 
11,885 15,172 6,721 7,847 604 346,364 


















1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
? Activities for Louisville and Paducah are not reported for period January 18 through January 30. 
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